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peculiarities of the old system of landlord- and 
tenant, which, in my opinion, hare not been 
sufficiently regarded ; and to the neglect of 
many of these, I am persuaded, much of the 
degradation of the country is to be charged. 
It will be found that there is as much difference 
between the «ld and the new connexion, as 
there is in -the principles of union between the 
parents and children of two families, one of 
which is ruled mainly by parental lore, and the 
other by the terrors of the rod. 

" The state of Beciety is Ireland, down to 
the Reformation, was similar to that which is 
recollected to have survived in the Highlands 
of Scotland to the middle of the last century; 
and which existed in England, in a modified 
form, -until it was broken up, after the wars of 
York and Lancaster, by the general improve, 
ment -of the country, and the introduction of 
a more profitable system of agriculture. It 
was donnish and patriarchal. Wherever this 
«tate of society has existed, the authority of 
the proprietors is purchased by conciliating the 
attachment of their followers; and they leave 
no art of popularity untried to secure it. They 
lurid daily communication with their tenants, 
tn condescending in their manners towards 
them ; and, as they share each other's dangers 
«s well as pleasures, sympathies and affections 
•re awakened, to which the intercourse of re- 
ined life is a total stranger. 

The very opposite state of thinp now sub- 
sisting in Ireland he describes as follows : 

" The position in which the Irish proprie- 
tary have been placed, has induced them to 
look upon land as the merchant does upon his 
wares; and to forego, for the sake of profit, all 
the personal influence and consequence usually 
incident to their station. The rank and im- 
portance of the chief of a clan, and feudal lord, 



and even of the English proprietor, are derived make,, '.have contributed more to the present 



m a great measure from the acts of kindness 
they are enabled to extend towards their te- 
nantry, who are dependent upon them for sub- 
sistence and protection, and for which they 
receive in return not only money, but honour, 
family attachment, military service, and politi- 
cal support. The remission of rent, assistance 
in distress, the adjustment of disputes, and 
friendly advice, are the necessary result of the 
connexion of the two parties. If an Irish land- 
lord is lenient towards his tenantry, the kind- 
ness is gratuitous, or isconceded as a charity, 
and consequently is not very general ; but in 
England, even at present, and more so under 
-the old landlords, the remission of rent in par- 
ticular -exigencies, and other proprietary kind- 
nesses, are not conceded er accepted as acts of 
charity, but are yielded by the landlord, and 
expected by the tenant, on an understanding, 
hardly amounting to a right, yet not far short 
of it; because every landlord, placed in the 
like circumstances, would -de tie same. In 
Ireland, any .kindness which is shewn to the 
tenantry, depends upon the generosity of the 
individual, and not upon any general feeling 
which prevails among the class. There are 
many liberal landlords in the country; but 
still, as a class, they are needy, exacting, unre- 
mitting, harsh, and without sympathy for their 
tenants," 

* An estate has been regarded in Ireland as 
A money interest alone, and has therefore given 
the proprietors scarcely any more consequence 
than exchequer-bills or stock, which would 
have yielded the same amount of income. A 



country, where the mercantile, class prevails, 
among . whom all the transactions of life are 
conducted upon the principle of a market price, 
may perhaps establish the same relation be- 
tween landlord and tenant where the soil is the 
object, as between the same parties where 
houses in towns are concerned ; but 
country purely agricultural, and a peasantry 
among whom the old social feelings are perpe- 
tuated, it is impossible to break up the old rela- 
tion and establish a new one, founded upon 
pecuniary considerations alone, without doing 
great violence to society. It is not a relation- 
ship of blood, it is true, but it is one of interest, 
of strong sympathy, and of nature ; and if long 
standing amongst the habits of mankind be 
anything in the scale, it has a preponderance 
that no system of the economists can claim. 
Modern doctrines, indeed, impeach its wisdom, 
and would supersede its necessity ; but Ireland 
furnishes an example of the opposite system, 
and holds out her beacon to warn the political 
innovator, in his unchartered .ocean, not to 
venture near the rock on which she has been 
wrecked. 

" In every country in Europe, excepting Ire- 
land, the landlord finds something for. the 
tenant besides the mere soil ; and even in Eng- 
land, which is a country where very little is 
furnished, the proprietor builds and repairs 
such accommodations as are necessary to conduct 
the business of the farm. In many continental 
kingdoms he finds the stock, but in unfortunate 
Ireland, the tenant has been left to provide 
even his own hovel ; and hence it js the worst 
possible, and without the most ordinary conve- 
niences of barns, stables, or even sheds or yards. 
Adam Smith remarks, that those laws aqd 
customs which secure to the English yeomanry 
a beneficial interest in the improvements they 



grandeur of England than all their boasted re- 
gulations of commerce taken together. 

There is a great deal of truth and sound 
sense in this, and though we have the happiness 
to know among the estated gentry of Ireland 
many splendid exceptions to our author's sweep- 
ing censure, we are constrained to confess that 
in the general, what between absence and in- 
difference, it is but too well-founded. 

Mr. Bicheno entertains a very reasonable 
doubt as to the expediency of introducing poor- 
laws into Ireland, at least of extending relief 
to others than the sick, the aged and the im- 
potent. On the whole matter, we close the 
volume with a very favourable opinion of its 
author. Without retracting a word of our 
introductory remarks on his introduction, we 
are happy to say that in the body of the book 
we find him dispassionate, intelligent, and fair, 
and we are sure that the general circulation 
which we predict for his book, will tend to the 
diffusion of sound and practical views on the 
leading -questions respecting Ireland, which for 
the most part he has ably and truly touched. 



Lardner's Cabinet Cydopadia, Geography. 
vol. 1. The Cities and principal Towns in 
the World — London, Longman and Co.- 
and Taylor. 

This is a judicious compilation, presenting a 
condensed account of the principal cities in the 
world, each accompanied by well executed 
wood-cuts. Twenty-three places of note in 
England are described, beginning witl Lon-I 
don, and ending with Alnwick i in Ireland 



five; in Scotland four. The Netherlands 
afford sixteen, France eleven, and Spain, which 
is the last country in the volume, thirteen. 
The letter-press descriptions, (which are of 
course (he staple of the volume, for except 
some curious cuts of Moorish and other Eas- 
tern buildings in Spain, the wood engravings 
have little to attract particular attention, 
though very well done in their way,) seem to 
be diligently and faithfully compiled. On 
points of taste we muBt however sometimes beg 
leave to join issue with the writer : thus in the 
description of our own Dublin, he steps a little 
out of his way, for the purpose of assailing the 
bad taste and ill effect of Nelson's pillar in 
Satkville-street. This is mere local prejudice, 
though doubtless a very prevalent one here. 
The writer tells us,— « Sackvaie-street a spa- 
cious and even noble avenue," (we should thank 
him to match it in London, though we are not 
oblivious of Portland-place,) " opens on the 
left. At about half its length appears Nelson's 
pillar, a heavy column, placed \n its centre, 
with a perverseness of absurdity rarely seen to 
break a fine and complete view." And again — 
" the spectator should halt for a moment on 
Carlisle-bridge to view Sackville-street, un- 
fortunately broken and disfigured "by Nelson's 
pillar, but adorned by its own breadth and ele- 
gance, the portico of the Post-office, and the 
Rotunda in the distance, the south front of the 
Custom-house, and a noble line of walled 
quays over an innavigable river, flowing into a 
bay without ships; Westmorland-street, with 
on either side a portico of the Bank, and 
a pavilion of the University; and D'Ober- 
street, with the Dublin Library," (the senseless 
man omits the D. L. G. office,) and a view of 
the front of the new square of Trinity college." 
The bay without ships is pointless, because it 
is not true, and the pause in the description to 
commit a second onslaught on the pillar, 
■ Which stands like a, candlestick lighting the town,' 
< is affectations ;' it is Dublin cant. The man 
labours, the citizens labour, under a huge 
mistake ; our stony friend the naval stylite is 
a very pretty fellow. Moreover, he does not 
mar the view a bit, but the contrary : he is an 
agreeable object fof the eye to rest on, ' half 
way down' like the samphire-man in Lear, and 
you see around and beyond him, uninterrup- 
tedly, if you like, to the other points enume- 
rated in the Cyclopaedia-man's catalogue. It 
was some silly notion of this kind about Nelson, 
that caused the cits to banish our friend Wel- 
lington to the Phoenix-park, where he stands 
like Tom Campbell's exile of Erin, ' alone on 
the wind-beaten hill,' instead pf enjoying the 
politer air of Stephen's-green, or Merrion- 
square, where he might hear the music, and 
see the ladies ; sights and sounds that the old Don 
loves dearly, for all his autocracy and new 
duties on poor old Ireland, with a plague oa 
him. We would stake an aum of our best 
Rhenish, he owes us a grudge for our scurvy 
treatment of this very sere perennius affair of a 
pyramid. But to return to the Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia; that our readers may be able to 
judge of the manner in which the work is got 
up, and moreover may learn how to bestow 
right names on our colonnades, porticoes, 
facades and. so forth, when showing them "> 
their country cousins, we shall present them 
with the first half of the description of Dublin, 
in detail: 

" Dublin,, the metropolis of Ireland, lies *< 
the mouth of the river Liffy, or Anna Lifly> 
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on the eastern coast, facing that of North 
Wale*, nearly equidistant from the two ex- 
treme points of the island. There is no au- 
thentic account of its founders, or of the date 
of its foundation. The Irish chronicles, in 
both prose and verse, are to be received as 
evidence only of its existence, and no more, 
before the invasion of the Danes : — but whe- 
ther as a city, or as the mere head-quarters of a 
petty clan calling itself a monarchy, or as a 
congregation of dwellings still more subordi- 
nate, it were vain to inquire. It appears to 
have been first ravaged, and then rebuilt and 
walled, by the Danes, in the ninth century, — 
the period of their occupation of Ireland ; but 
it was not the first city of Ireland, either in 
commerce, population, or dignity, when Brian 
Bona, so renowned in Irish chronicles, routed 
the Danes, and subverted their dominion, at 
Clontarf, one of its present outskirts, in 1014. 
Limerick, Waterford, and Cork, were then 
more important places. It must have been 
still inconsiderable in 1173, when Henry IL 
found it necessary to erect what is called a tem- 
porary palace to receive the homage of the 
Irish chieftains. King John, who was « Lord 
of Ireland,' and governed it some time in per. 
son, improved and extended Dublin ; established 
courts of justice ; began the division by coun- 
ties ; and brought the coin of the country to 
the standard of that of England ; in short, 
anticipated, by many centuries, the recent 
equalization of the English and Irish curren- 
cies. Henry HI. extended Magna Charta to 
the inhabitants of Dublin, sold the fee of the 
city to the citizens, and thus originated the 
corporation. The chief municipal officer, at 
first called a bailiff, assumed or was invested 
with the title of mayor in 1409, and became 
lord mayor by patent from Charles II., who 
granted him at the same time a guard of foot 
soldiers and a pension of 500/. a year. It was 
not till the reign of George II. that the corpo- 
ration assumed its present form. 

« In 1 729 a step was attempted towards abo- 
lishing parliaments altogether in Ireland. It 
was proposed that the supplies should be granted 
for twenty-one years; at the end of which, 
doubtless, they would have been levied by pre- 
rogative and the privy council. The motion 
Was rejected by a majority of only one member, 
whose appearance on the occasion became a me- 
morable incident, not from his giving his casting 
vote, which, it was said, saved his country, but 
from his having presented himself to the hono- 
rable house in his boots. Nothing but the Bpeed 
of life and death with which he came to Dub- 
lin, the urgency of the time; and the safety of 
the commonwealth, excused such a breach of 
the decorum of the toilet in those days. 

** Yet the Irish parliament at the time had 
little authority beyond the mere passive confir- 
mation of acts proposed and dictated by the 
parliament of England. In 1783 it burst its 
bonds and asserted its parliamentary indepen- 
dence. In 1800 it was incorporated with that 
of England by mutual agreement, and on spe- 
«afic conditions. 

" The city lies up the river, about a mile 
from the bay, which is much more remarkable 
for its picturesque beauty on either side than 
for its navigable uses. This bay has been com- 
pared, rather idly, by some person in the first 
instance,' with' that of Naples ; and after him, 
stilt more idry,- by a thousand others. It 
forms a vast semicircular basin, about eight 
nmes in diameter, perilous from its shallows 



and breakers; which are, however, counter- 
acted by a long and massive central mole run- 
ning into it, with a lighthouse at its extremity, 
and two piers on either side at its entrance. 
A bold peninsular promontory, called the hill 
of Howth, shelters it on the north, having a 
range of lowlands from its base skirting the 
sea, luxuriantly wooded and varied, with, em- 
bosomed here and there, a church, a mansion, 



bordered, at a short distance; by the picturesque 
and beautiful range of hills called the Wicklow 
mountains. 

" Dublin resembles the cities to be met on 
the continent much more than those of Eng- 
land, in the frequent juxtaposition of magni- 
ficence and meanness. The late Mr. Curran 
compared it to a man with a new coat over a 
dingy under dress. Its square area of about 
two miles and a half contains more noble edi- 
fices, wretched habitations, and public charities, 
than will be found within the same compass 
elsewhere. It is in form a rectangle, divided 
by the river into two nearly equal parts. We 
will suppose the spectator in the open space 
called College-green, on the left bank of the 
river and eastern side of the city. Looking 
eastward, he beholds the Bank of Ireland, 
formerly the parliament house, on his left; 
and the University immediately facing him, 
with a bronze equestrian statue of king Wil- 
liam between. This is the statue, the annual 
decoration of which was for several years the 
cause of so much party and popular violence, 
but which the reason and good feeling of the 
people haw happily, though but recently, out- 
grown. It was, however, in the latter half 
of the last century an affair of state, as appears 
from an allusion in the witty notes to the clever 
but forgotton ' epistle to Gorges Edmond 
Howard." ' The corporation of Dublin,' says 
the author, < are remarkable for loyalty and 
thick legs; in token whereof they go in proces- 
sion annually round the statue of king William, 
in their carriages, on his birthday.' The Bank 
presents a noble, simple, and really classic mass 
of Grecian architecture. Its principal front 
is a grand Ionic colonnade, 147 feet long, rest- 
ing on an elevated plane, reached by a flight of 
steps. It is entered by lofty arcades on either 
side. The central columns are surmounted by 
the royal arms, and the pediment by well-exe- 
cuted allegorical statues. The east lateral front 
is a Corinthian portico of six columns, and the 
western an Ionic portico ; both surmounted by 
statues, and connected with the grand front by 
a screen wall, with niches and sections of plain 
columns, the height of the building. The 
interior of this building is well distributed, and 
contains some few objects of curiosity and art. 

" The front of iite University, at a right 
angle with the Bank, is a long and florid Co- 
rinthian facade; the central columns surmounted 
by a pediment, and the whole terminated by 
Corinthian pavilions, with coupled pilasters of 
the same order. An octagonal vestibule) with 
the museum on the right, leads from the town 
into the first of three squares, which is built of 
hewn stone, and contain* three principal build- 
ings}-— the chapel, presenting a beautiful Co- 
rinthian colonnade, on the left; the theatre or 
examination-hall on the right, exactly corres- 
ponding ; and beyond this square, on the left 
hand, forming the smaller side of a rectangle, 
with a simple pilastered front, the hall in which 
the fellows and students of the whole university 
dine. The university, by the way, constats of 



but one < college of the holy and undivided 
Trinity.-' 

" Farther on is the second square, of which 
the library, with a piazza (if this received mis- 
use of the word be admissible) beneath, forms 
one side. This library, though inferior to many 
others in the number of volumes, is one of the 
most complete and precious in Europe ; con- 
taining rich materials of bibliography. It Con- 



or a pretty villa; whilst on the south, it is sists of two compartments: the ancient library 



of the university, entered at one end, ami 
presenting a long and noble vista, with, on 
either side, a gallery and balustrade above. 
The books are admirably arranged- in stalls 
beneath. At the remote end is a handsome 
pavilion, containing Fagel library, a gem in its 
kind, once the family library . of the Fagels, 
grand pensionaries of Holland, and purchased 
by the university. There is, again, archbishop 
Usher's library, left by him to the university, 
of which he was the founder — containing many 
books noted and commented on with his own 
hand. There is lastly, a collection of valuable, 
or at least curious, manuscripts, Persian, . Ara- 
bic, Chinese, and Irish. Graduates of the 
university only, as in the Bodleian, have the 
privilege of reading; but studious strangers 
are admitted, upon a proper introduction to 
the provost and board. The corporate body, 
which has the elective franchise, consists of 
the provost, fellows (senior and junior), and 
scholars; besides whom, there are about 1600 
students. The executive, entire, and almost 
absolute government is vested in the provost 
and senior fellows : this unlimited power is, 
with few exceptions, exercised by them with 
discretion and moderation. The practical bu- 
siness of education devolves upon the junior 
fellows, and occupies a considerable portion of 
their day. To the left of this square, and 
parallel to it, a new square has been recently 
built. 

" The chapel and theatre were built from 
the designs of Sir W. Chambers ; the latter con- 
tains a monumental marble group in memory 
of provost Baldwin, full of grace, sentiment, 
and beauty, and not sufficiently appreciated or 
known. There are also some mediocre por- 
traits, including one of Swift, in whom, by 
the way, his Dublin alma mater could discover 
only ill nature and incapacity. 

" King George IV., on bis visit to Ireland 
in 1821, was received by the university in the> 
library, and entertained in the theatre ; and is 
said to have expressed high approbation of both 
buildings, especially of the long gallery of tbm 
library." 

Cuts are given ef the Bank, the Exchange 
and St. Patrick's cathedral, from Mr. Petrie's. 
drawings in the Dublin guide, and of the Four- 
courts, from Cromwell's excursions through 
Ireland. An engraving on steel, of Waterloo, 
bridge, adorns the title page. 



Memoir of the Life of Sir Waher Ralegh ; 
with some account of the period in which 
ife lived. By Mrs. A. T. Thomson, Au- 
thor of Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth; large 8vo. pp. 496. — London, 
Longman and Co. 

In her Life of Ralegh, Mrs. Thomson, who 
is the wife of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, 
very judiciously steers a middle course between 
the. ctonbrnus prolixity of- OJdys and Cayley. 
and the somewhat meagre brevity of Birch, 
' Besides those authorities to which all the world 



